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HITLER AND PEACE 





HANCELLOR HITLER’S anxiously awaited 

speech on foreign policy, delivered to the 
Reichstag on May 21, was conciliatory in tone, 
and has opened the door somewhat wider to inter- 
national security negotiations. There can be no 
doubt from the Leader’s words that Germany 
sincerely desires peace at the present time; its 
precarious economic situation would make any 
aggressive action abroad suicidal for the Third 
Reich. As Hitler stated, “none of our practical 
plans will be completed for ten or twenty years to 
come,” adding that “none of our ideological ob- 
jectives will come to fulfillment for fifty or per- 
haps a hundred years.” 


In the thirteen points summarizing his more 
immediate foreign policy, Hitler pointed out that 
the Reich had repudiated only the Versailles 
military clauses and solemnly promised to respect 
unconditionally all other articles of the treaty, 
including its territorial provisions, and to seek 
revision only through peaceful means. The Lead- 
er, moreover, categorically pledged fulfillment of 
the Locarno pacts “as long as the other signatories 
uphold them,” declaring that “the German gov- 
ernment views its consequent respect for the de- 


militarized Rhineland zone as a contribution to 


European pacification regardless of the fact that 
it is a burden on a sovereign state.” Concerning 
rearmament, he stated that the Reich would never 
yield on the announced size of the new German 


army, although it is always willing to agree to all 
' arms limitation accepted by other powers. 


The 
German air force must be equal in size to that of 
each of the great powers in the west, and the Reich 
accepts the Franco-British proposal for a western 
air Locarno. The German navy, moreover, will 
be fixed at 35 per cent of the British fleet thus 
approximating 85 per cent of the French. Ger- 
many is also willing to participate in all efforts 
for practical curtailment of weapons of aggres- 
sion, although Hitler stated that the only practi- 


cal means of achieving this end was return to the 
idea of the old Geneva Red Cross convention 
“civilizing’”’ war. 

While reiterating the peaceful intentions of the 
Third Reich, as well as its demand for complete 
equality, Hitler’s further statements regarding 
German cooperation in a system of collective se- 
curity added little or nothing that was new. He 
persists in his refusal to participate in a multi- 
lateral Eastern Locarno arrangement, although 
declaring that the Reich is willing to negotiate 
non-aggression pacts with individual neighbor 
states and to supplement such agreements with 
provisions for isolation of belligerents and local- 
ization of war areas. His speech was marked by 
bitter denunciation of the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania, both of which he excluded from his 
suggested bilateral pacts. In explanation of his 
refusal to include the U.S.S.R., Hitler stated that 
“National Socialism cannot call citizens of Ger- 
many... to fight for the maintenance of a system 
[Communism] which in our state manifests itself 
as our greatest enemy.” 

Hitler’s references to Austria also added noth- 
ing to what he had previously told Sir John Simon. 
While disclaiming any intention of interfering in 
internal Austrian affairs or of annexing Austria, 
he declared that Germany “from a simple feeling 
of solidarity and common ancestry [has] the wish 
that not only to foreign peoples but also to German 
people shall be granted the right of self-deter- 
mination.” In general it is clear from the Leader’s 
speech that Germany wants peace at present; 
that the Nazis are attempting to win conservative 
support abroad by denouncing Communism, drive 
a wedge between Britain and France, refrain 
from underwriting the status quo in Centra] Eu- 
rope, and retain a free hand in the East. 


The New German Army 
In the Reich, the new German army law went 
into effect on May 22, calling the first class of 
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conscripts to the colors on November 1, 1935. 
The law abolished use of the name “Reichswehr,” 
and the German Minister of Defense, General von 
Blomberg, has become Minister of War. During 
the term of army service, moreover, the conscripts 
are to be soldiers only, owing loyalty to the mili- 
tary forces alone and to their commanders. Alle- 
giance to any other organization—even to the 
National Socialist party—is taboo, and formation 
of a special “soldiers’ league” insures continued 
supervision over all trained reserves. As a result, 
the influence and power of the army will undoubt- 
edly remain the most important factor in the Reich. 


International reaction to Hitler’s speech has 
been relatively restrained and cautious. The 
British, after some diplomatic soundings in Ber- 
lin, announced unofficially on May 27 that the first 
move must be an attempt to follow up Chancellor 
Hitler’s acceptance of a western air Locarno. 
Anglo-German preliminary naval conversations 
are scheduled to start in London on June 4. 


Germany has meanwhile been diplomatically 
active in Centra] Europe. General Goering, ac- 
companied by his wife and a large entourage, 
visited Hungary May 24 and Bulgaria May 26 
and 27 on a “political honeymoon.” It is reported 
that King Boris of Bulgaria, after very long and 
intimate conversations, presented General Goering 
with the highest military decoration of his King- 
dom. Whether Goering’s trip has any bearing on 
the proposed Danubian conference — now in- 
definitely postponed—remains to be seen. 


The Czech Elections 


Despite the conciliatory tone of Hitler’s speech, 
European apprehensions concerning the spread 
of Naziism have been increased by the outcome 
of the general elections in Czechoslovakia on 
May 19, which resulted in a startling victory for 
the Sudeten German party, led by Konrad Hen- 
lein. The latter, although paying lip service to 
democratic ideals, had organized a movement 
based on Nazi principles which is alleged to have 
received money and direction from the Reich. As 
a result of the May 19 poll, the Sudeten Germans 
have become the largest single party in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and threaten to disturb its politi- 


cal equilibrium. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Italy Compromises at Geneva 
After almost a week of brusque refusals to al- 
low action by the League Council on the Ethiopian 
appeal, Mussolini late on May 24 instructed the 
Italian delegate at Geneva to accept two Council 
resolutions based on the Italo-Ethiopian treaty of 
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1928. The first resolution takes note of the fact 
that, since diplomatic negotiations have failed, the 
two parties have named arbitrators in accord. 
ance with the 1928 treaty; that Italy, which 
has nominated two Italian diplomatic experts, 
does not object to the appointment of foreign 
arbitrators by Ethiopia; and that the two gov- 
ernments “agree to fix August 26, 1935, as the 
date on which procedure of conciliation and ar. 
bitration shall be concluded.” In the second reso- 
lution the Council agrees to meet: (1) “if, in 
default of an agreement between the four ar. 
bitrators for settlement of the dispute, an under. 
standing shall not have been reached July 25 
between these arbitrators as to selection of a fifth 
arbitrator’; (2) “if on August 26 settlement by 
means of conciliation and arbitration shall not 
have taken place.” By these resolutions Ethiopia 
finally gained assurance that the Council will act 
at a definite date if the dispute has not meanwhile 
been peacefully settled. In the public Council 
meeting, the Ethiopian delegate secured a state- 
ment from Baron Pompeo Aloisi of Italy that ar- 
bitration shall cover not only responsibility for the 
Ual Ual and Afdub incidents, but also interpre- 
tation of the Somaliland boundary treaties. 


On the other hand, the Council refrained from 
the usual procedure when Article XV is invoked 
of appointing League investigators; it entirely 
neglected Ethiopia’s appeal under Article X; and 
although its President read aloud Italy’s obliga- 
tion under the 1928 treaty not to have “recourse 
to armed force” and “not to engage, under any 
pretext, in action calculated to injure or prejudice 
the independence” of Ethiopia, the treaty text 
was not incorporated in the resolutions. Musso- 
lini interprets this omission as indicating that 
France and Great Britain will not attempt to halt 
reinforcement of Italy’s East African garrisons. 
Moreover, in a speech to the Italian Senate on 
May 25, Mussolini specifically limited arbitration 
to the Ual Ual and later incidents. In spite of the 
expenditure of $61,000,000 on the African ad- 
venture up to May 1 and reported disaffection 
among troops and civilians in Italy, Rome ordered 
20,000 more soldiers mobilized for East African 
service. Although the British and French won 
the latest round on behalf of the League and 
Ethiopia, it appears likely that the decisive step 
for war or peace will not be taken until the au- 
tumn, when cessation of rains on the Ethiopian 
plateau will permit an Italian advance, should 
Mussolini consider it necessary for the protection 
of Italy’s colonies. 


WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 
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